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Pendleton Kennedy, an imitator of Irving,
and of William Gilmore Simms, a picaresque,
racy novelist under the spell of contemporary
romanticism, were a group of young poets,
Paul Hamilton Hayne, Henry Timrod, and
Sidney Lanier, all echoing in a belated
Charlestonian renaissance the literature of
England. And in Massachusetts, its golden
day done save for the white-haired survivors
of the Concord and Cambridge groups, intel-
lectual spinsters now etched village life in
New England, sometimes in stark lines, sug-
gesting all too clearly, in contrast to the
abundance of the Western writers, the change
in her destiny; sometimes gently. Sarah Orne
Jewett, says her biographer, "looked at nature
in its milder moods, and at mankind in its
more subdued states of tenderness and resig-
nation". Sunbonnets and gingham dresses!
The "banker-poet", Edmund Clarence Sted-
man, fluid and florid in verse and criticism,
and Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who declared
Whitman a "hollow affectation", illustrate
the tradition of imitation, slightly wilted, un-
supported by the talents of Longfellow or
Lowell. The popularity of Aldrich's "Baby
Bell", appearing in the same year as Leaves of
Grass, and of his Songs and Sonnets (1906), is
an extravagant example of the genteel tradi-
tion, of the withered elegance of writers who
denied the significance of Clemens and Whit-
man.
Yet the intellectual life of New England,